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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N my June issue, I requested that whoever did not subscribe, of 
those to whom I took the liberty to send the first numbers of 
my new periodical, would return them by post. Both numbers 
would cost but a cent, and as I sent only to those who had express- 
ed interest in the subject to me, I thought I might ask so much of a 
favor. Only one person has returned the numbers, and many have 
sent me — with their own—the names of many subscribers. One 
gentleman sent twenty-five, and one lady twelve. 

Though I have not yet received subscriptions enough to pay the 
costs of the publication, the encouragement has been so great that 
I do not hesitate to go on; and if I should have one thousand sub- 
scribers, I shall be able to devote all my best time to the work, and 
also to pay able contributors. 

A reliable source of information, to which all inquirers can be 
referred, whether parents, committees of education, or teachers 
who wish to teach on this new principle, seems to be the greatest 
necessity at the present moment. I shall endeavor to speak the 
truth according to Froebel, letter and spirit, and all who really be- 
lieve that this radical reformation of school education may go on, 
are earnestly invited to be volunteer agents to increase the sub- 
scription list. Let every subscriber get one more, and it is assured 
success. 





KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


ISS GARLAND will open a private class for training Kindergarten teachers 
in November. The number of students will be limited. A thorough Eng- 
lish education and general culture are indispensable qualifications for admission. 
Applications may be made at No. 98 Chestnut Street, between 1 and 3, P.M., 
every day but Saturday, till June 13. 
Summer address, Miss GARLAND, Bristol, Conn. 











KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 


CHILD-GARDENING AS A PROFESSION. 


(Extract from a letter.) 

I nAvE no objection to any woman entering upon any pro- 
fession for which she has taste, ability, education, and leisure 
from family duties; but these are paramount to all others, 
because the family life is the central source of human society. 
There are multitudes of women in every civilized community, 
who have this leisure, and are at present a heavy burden on 
it, or at best, make self-ornamenting their only profession, 
killing time by laboriously doing nothing. Such indeed are 
not even truly ornamental, which is a sin, for every woman 
should contribute to making human life and action “fine” by 
acting in the spirit of George Herbert’s sweeper, instead of 
with less general, not to say selfish, reference. But such 
contribution involves an appropriate and full outworking of 
all her powers in the relation in which she finds herself; first 
in that of daughter (certainly a divine relation, because in- 
evitable and above her own will) ; and then in those relations 
providentially opening out of that one, namely, of sister and 
neighbor, which ramify according to circumstances into those 
i | of friend, citizen, patriot, and cosmopolitan thinker. The 
better the duties of the first intimate relations are performed, 
the more certainly are the energies of heart and mind, in- 
stead of being exhausted, renewed for the more compre- 
hensive ones; and the more generously these are, in their 
turn, entered into, the more are we prepared for the highest 
earthly relations — those of wife and mother — which are the 
complete initiation into “the communion of the just made 
perfect.” 

In choosing one’s profession one must have regard to one’s 
individual turn of mind, temperament, abilities, and chances 
for the culture necessary to performing its specific duties 
perfectly, as well as to the Ideal common to humanity. 
When the natural bent, stimulated neither by worldly ambi- 
tion nor morbid conscience, is strong, and the corresponding 
ability great, they create their own chances of culture for 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
special sciences and arts, as the biography of genius proves. 
But the greater the scope of a profession, the more rare is 
the combination that will ensure excellence. A mathema- 
tician, botanist, astronomer, or other naturalist, does not re- 
quire so various an endowment as the statesman, historian, 
or educator of youth. 

I think the combination of natural gift and culture requi- 
site to make an excellent kindergartner, is the rarest of all, 
even though the first of all its requirements, love of children, 
is almost universal in innocent women. But to natural love 
of children must be added delicacy of feeling and observa- 
tion, quick sympathy, and a freedom from wilfulness and love 
of power in exact proportion to the sympathetic energy 
which is generally called the talent of governing, but is real- 
ly the power of inspiring children with true self-respect, and 
a very different thing from that brutal energy, which crushes 
and makes the child servile, or automatically obedient for the 
time being. You will say all this is born, and not made by 
culture —nascitur non fit. Perhaps so; but because it is 
born in you, for instance, do not think it qualifies you for the 
profession of Kindergartening without a special culture be- 
sides. 

The study you have made of the principles of high art, 
with such creative artists as Dr. Rimmer, Mr. Hunt, and 
Mr. Webb, is just the most desirable culture for the work of 
directing the activity of little children in their play. The 
dance and plastic art are their first spontaneities; and those 
about them should know the laws of beautiful motion and 
formation, if they would vivify their esthetic nature in romp- 
ing with them, and superintending their mud pies. All the 
ground principles of architecture may be taught by Froebel’s 
series of block gifts; a thorough foundation laid for drawing 
with the motive of beauty, by the stick laying upon the 
squared surfaces of their tables, followed by their drawing in 
the net on their prepared slates and paper, if— but only if— 
they can have an artistic suggester and guide in the kinder- 
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4 KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 
gartner; for this is just as necessary to intellectual growth, 
as is a loving and pious mother to'moral and religous growth 
during the preintellectual, irresponsible age, when the child 
still lives her life. Artistic instincts, like love and conscience, 
are only developed by the exercises which are cherished by 
sympathy. The kindergartner’s duty is to quicken the in- 
stinct, and give meaning to the words, by which she guides 
activity on all planes. 

Nor is anything you have acquired of science in your uni- 
versity course superfluous, nor even sufficient, unless it has 
given you scientific method, and a sense of the analogy 
of the sciences. Your mathematical acquisition will enable 
you to give children — not, indeed, the abstract science, for 
of that they are yet incapable (nor is it well to force the 
scientific faculty into existence), but the concrete experi- 
mental knowledge which makes a sensuous foundation for 
geometry and arithmetic, while the children are only con- 
scious of satisfactorily playing with their oblong, square, and 
triangular planes and sticks, and learn to describe the various 
shapes they make in words that are pictures, not abstract 
nouns. Your knowledge of vegetable and animal physiology 
will suffice to enable you not only to form in children the hab- 
its of observation and knowledge of the vital laws of growth, 
which is the scientific mind, but by the fact that they are 
brought, in their own gardening of plants, to see God, as it 
were, working with them, in the production of flowers and 
fruits, a genial objectiveness is given to your religious educa- 
tion of them, which prevents it from degenerating into dry 
ritualism, or the words — whose letter killeth, where their 
meaning does not make alive. 

As the laws, of which things are the exponents, are the 
laws of thought, your study of botany, according to the nat- 
ural method, has been an excellent preparation for the study 
most necessary to the kindergartner — the study of the mind 
in all its workings and growth. Your own mind and the 
children’s minds are living books, which you must peruse 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 5 


most carefully, guarding against the error of mistaking your 
own preconceptions for the real phenomena, but never for- 
getting that not only the phenomena are before your eyes, 
but if you have religious humility, God is present, inspiring 
you with knowledge of the laws of spiritual growth; for the 
Holy Ghost is not lawless! It is the Infinite Power recog- 
nizing wisdom and obeying love. You see I am answering 
your appeal for advice about the choice of a profession by 
stating to you what I think the profession of Kindergarten- 
ing may be. And I will confess it to be my purpose to set 
it forth as not only the highest profession which any human 
being can take up, but one to which only a woman is ade- 
quate, and she only when most highly cultivated! Because 
you are better cultivated than almost any one I have ever 
known, I wish you to supplement your university course 
with the study of Froebel’s Art and Science of Human Devel- 
opment. Your great lingual learning will enable you all the 
more profoundly, to teach children how to use and under- 
stand more and more continually the riches of their own ver- 
nacular. O do become a kindergartner, and be prepared to 
answer the call of earnest mothers to make a school of the 
true kind for training kindergartners. 


GENUINE KINDERGARTENS— HOW TO BE SECURED. 


WuEen I first began to work for genuine Kindergarten 
versus ignorant attempts at it, a gentleman said to me, “ you 
must make up your mind to see the Kindergarten corrupted 
in this country; for as soon as you shall have so stated the 
general advantages of Froebel’s discipline as to make a de- 
mand for experiments, teachers of infant schools, who are 
incapable of comprehending the principle, and carrying it 
out in the details of practice, will seize on the name to attract 

















6 KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 
paying pupils. We are ages behind the time when the ma- 
jority of people will condescend to learn that the child’s soul 
is a fountain of laws, yet in the form of instincts and blind 
feeling, but which can be so illumined by an orderly present- 
ation of nature, whose objects are exponents of laws, to the 
senses, that the mind shall escape that confusion and disor- 
der in which thinking usually begins. And therefore we 
are ages behind the time, when the sacrilege of leaving little 
children to the ignorant and reckless, during these first pre- 
cious years of innocence, will be appreciated ; far less will the 
duty be felt, for a long time yet, of playing with the child 
according to the laws of high art.” 

But I could not think so despairingly of the case. I thought 
our school committees every where were waking up, after 
our recent peril of national destruction, to see that national 
health and strength was not an accident, nor even a sponta- 
neous growth, but the result of careful human culture, ac- 
cording to divine laws, which could only be executed by free 
agents, thoughtful of principles, and responsible to the prov- 
idence, which is the concurrence of the divine with the finite 
righteousness. But our politics, and many of our municipal 
boards of education, seem reckless of righteous laws, and ab- 
sorbed in very low interests. Yet I do not despair; I believe 
in the hearts of parents, and that they may be awakened to 
ask themselves and others, if the second coming of Christ 
may not, like the first, take the form of infant humanity, re- 
ceived as the child of God rather than of man; and watched 
over worshippingly by his parents, who, even while he is sub- 
ject to them, defer to his after intuition experience of being 
created to do a heavenly Father’s business — as his supreme 
end. Is the old history to be forever repeated; are the 
trees of the garden, that are goodly to the eyes, and to be 
desired for food, forever to draw attention away from the 
tree of life; so that it shall always be approached only 
through the death which the eating of forbidden fruit imme- 
diately brings? The tree of life still grows hard by in the 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 7 
middle of the garden; and offers its immortalizing fruits in 
the mothers’ hearts, who dare to worship the holy things 
born of them. To parents, then, I appeal, and especially to 
devout ones who know that the Holy Ghost forever broods 
over human birth. 

It has been suggested that every church, or religious soci- 
ety, of whatever name, should feel itself bound to support a 
Kindergarten for children of the neighborhood. Churches 
are more and more recognizing that religion is a social prin- 
ciple; and providing parlors for informal social gatherings 
of their members. Why should not these be used, for a few 
hours in the mornings of the week days, for gatherings of the 
children of the neighborhood, who are too young to go even 
to the primary, public, or private schools? Since children 
under seven years old cannot read at all, and are yet inno- 
cent of the sectarian divisions which “the meddling intel- 
lect” makes; and all alike behold in their hearts the face of 
the Father in heaven, who created every child, as Montgom- 
ery says He created woman, 


— “with a smile of graée, 
And left the smile that made her on her face.” 


It is all the better that each neighborhood will send to the 
Kindergarten children of parents belonging to other churches 
than their own. We know one Kindergarten kept in a Uni- 

tarian vestry, by a Baptist kindergartner, who has children 

of all sects to teach the all-uniting doctrine of love, by the 

practice of loving one another, which all churches agree to 
be putting on the righteous robe of Christ. We know an- 

other Kindergarten kept in the vestry of an Episcopal church, 

by a Congregationalist, who jis, perhaps, a Unitarian also; 

and we know of a Unitarian Charitable Society which has 

offered to gather into its parlor a Kindergarten of little 
Catholics from the streets, for a Roman Catholic teacher, 
trained by Mrs. Kriege. 

We think this plan of putting every Kindergarten under 
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the protecting wing of some religious society, may, perhaps, 
daunt the reckless adventurers, who presume that they can 
evolve a sufficient kindergarten method out of their own nar- 
row consciousness, without the help of the devout practical 
philosopher, who gave a lifetime of genius to the discovery 
and elaboration of God’s method in nature. Nothing dis- 
courages me so much as the success with parents of these 
shallow and presumptuous “fools,” who “rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread.” 

The only remedy for this growing evil is Parents’ Unions, 
that should meet to read and converse on the nature of child- 
hood, and the true method of beginning education. These 
Unions, meeting once a month, with the kindergartner per- 
haps, will inevitably learn to discriminate the true from the 
false teacher; the creator of order from the martinet; the 
inspirer from the quencher of life; whether they be conscious 
or unconscious of their false position themselves. 

In these church-kindergartens there must be true kinder- 
gartners — of which, at present, there is not a sufficient sup- 
ply; and so I return to my old cry. There is nothing so im- 
portant for this cause, which the Baroness Marenholtz well 
calls the regeneration of humanity, as adequate schools for 
kindergartners all over the land. At present there are only 
two which are at all adequate — Mrs. Kriege’s, in Boston, 
carried on during her absence by her able pupil, Miss 
Garland; and that of Mrs. Kraus (late Miss Boelte), in 
New York. Both of these can take but a limited number of 
pupils. 


N. B. I have had a note from Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, telling 
me that it was a mistake to say, as I did in my number for 
June, that Miss Blow was to open a class for training kin- 
dergartners in the Normal School of St. Louis, Mo., this fal. 
“ Miss Blow will begin, in the Normal School at St. Louis, 
under Mr. Harris, a Kindergarten ; but does not think of 
attempting a normal training school for kindergartners, as 
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she is well aware, through her deep study with me, that no 
one is able to do that, after only the study of one year.” 

And with respect to another misstatement that I have 
made several times, though not, I think, in the pages of the 
MessENGER, she says: “I do not call myself a pupil of 
Madame Ronge; I never was her pupil; but I worked with 
her after having studied under and with the widow of Fried- 
rich Froebel, and received through her all those advantages, 
which only she, as Froebel’s widow, can give.” 


A BEGINNING HAS BEEN MADE. 


BY MISS HENRIETTA NOA, OF THE MARY INSTITUTE, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


My director after repeated trials, I suppose, with mothers 
who wanted their children to be excused from these plays, 
because they seem to them too childish, said to me, one day, 
“ will these little children, who so happily sing these songs, 
and play these Froebel plays, be more reasonable when they 
are mothers than their mothers are now? Will they send 
their own children willingly, and see that it does them good 
to move and play in this artistic manner?” My answer 
was, “make me responsible for their delight, both in the 
recollection of their own enjoyment, and in beholding their 
own children in such play and action. There are already in 
town many fathers and mothers, and many children, small 
and great, who by this time know the value of these songs 
and plays. The honor is due to Friedrich Froebel for 
this.” 

Madame Johanna Goldschmidt, of Hamburg, holds the 
conviction indestructibly fast, after long observation and ex- 
periment, that young girls are happy and remain pure and 
peaceful to a ripe age, if you give them little children to love 
and to guide, such as the Kindergarten offers. And how 
may we better fulfil the great words of our time, let us have 
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mothers, then by gently blending the society of little children 
and growing women; letting them know of each other’s 
needs, and prove their mutual influence? We want an open 
field to instruct young mothers how to treat their children, 
in idleness and health, and their infants in sickness and all 
healthy bodily needs. The Froebel-Verein and the Burger- 
Kindergirten, of Hamburg, may serve as an example of what 
we ought to aim at here in America. Young girls in Ham- 
burg are taught both practically and theoretically, in these 
institutions, all the plays and work, the occupation and treat- 
ment of little children; not a work of routine merely, but to 
invent new means and ways, within the scope of the law of 
connecting contrasts into ever new units of beauty and con- 
venience. “The public hospitals for children are also visited 
by them, I think twice every week; and they here see the 
nursing and washing of children. Here the handling and 
healing of little sick patients, is taught them, so that in exi- 
gencies, they will be able to help themselves and their chil- 
dren when they shall be mothers. 

Hitherto but little has been said to the young mother about 
the most anxious time, which begins soon after she is mar- 
ried. Do we wonder if the health and happiness, both of the 
mother and child, so often withers? Is, perhaps, “ignorance 
bliss?” I doubt it! Let us instruct the future mother; let 
us have an association of the young with the younger; but 
more yet, let us have the matrons, too. We beg the expe- 
rienced mothers of every town to give scope, where young 
girls may play with children. As the vegetable and flower 
garden surrounds the house, so should the Kindergarten ev- 
erywhere surround the home. The mothers must be mothers 
to the gardeners of their children. Should not each mother 
say to the teacher, “be a sister to my child, and I will be a 
mother to you!” When will this come about? It is coming; 
the beginning has been made in Boston, by the Krieges and 
Miss Garland; in New York, by’ Marie Boelte, now Mrs, 
Kraus; in Montclair, by Miss Macdaniel; in Washington, 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. II 


by Emma Marwedel; and in St. Louis, also, something has 
been done, and there will be more done this winter, in the 
St. Louis Normal School, by Miss Blow. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE. 


Tue first demand of all persons who get interested in the 
Kindergarten idea, is for books giving Froebel’s own system ; 
and if the Parents’ Unions, which have been proposed, are 
to be profitable, a part of the time should be given to a 
course of readings — say half an hour each time. We pro- 
pose, in this MzssENGER to give translations from “Froebel’s 
Mitter-Und-Kése-Songs,” and also from his “Human Ed- 
ucation,” which has been translated into French by Madame 
Crombrugghe — rather freely — for it hardly admits of literal 
translation, and has been nearly rewritten in the last German 
edition, by his disciple, Dr. Lange, of Hamburg. 

Like Pythogoras, Socrates, and other great teachers of 
mankind, Froebel’s strength was in the spoken, rather than 
written, word. It can never be sufficiently lamented, that a 
large manuscript volume of conversations with children and 
the Kindergartners he was training, taken down from his 
living lips at the moment, by his enthusiastic young auditor 
in Hamburg, now Mrs. Karl Schurz, was lost in the ex- 
press-post, just after his death; for he had revised it with 
great delight, and felt it to be the most important report of 
him. By a singular fatality, too, his letters to the Baroness 
Marenholtz, which were being carried in her trunk on a 
journey, have been lost. A few letters to other persons are 
preserved, especially the autobiographical one to the Duke 
of Meiningen, and we shall hope to reprint them in the course 
of our publication. 

Next to Froebel, the greatest authority on the principles 
of his system is the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. One 
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good statement of hers was translated for the Circular for 
July, 1873, of our National Bureau of Education. 

This is kept for gratuitous distribution, and may be had by 
addressing the clerk of the Bureau at Washington, or Com- 
missioner Eaton himself. 

Mrs. Kriege’s “The Child and its Relations to Nature, 
Man, and God,” is made up, as she modestly says, of trans- 
lations from the works of Froebel aud the Baroness Maren- 
holtz. This book, published by Steiger, of New York, has 
been very widely and favorably noticed, the most elaborate 
review of it being in the Michigan State Journal of Educa- 
tion, and in The Western, and we shall hereafter reprint some 
passages from these articles, the latter being from the pen of 
Mr. Harris, the editor of the Speculative Review, and also 
the great practical superintendent of the St. Louis schools. 

“The Child” settled his doubts, answering all his questions, 
respecting the value and feasibility of the Kindergarten, 
which-he had previously questioned. Miss Garland used it, 
last winter, as a text book for her normal class, conversing 
upon every sentence, which had previously been studied by 
the young ladies. We think that it might follow the reading 
of the Circular above mentioned, at the meetings of the 
Parents’ Unions. 

Sometimes the demand is for manuals of the practice. 
Milton Bradley, of Springfield, Mass. has published 
Professor Wiebe’s practical guide, entitled “Paradise of 
Childhood,” illustrated by plates, which is a translation, 
with considerable abridgements, of the German “Goldam- 
mer’s Practical Guide,” lately published in Berlin, with an 
introduction by the Baroness, from which Mr. Wiebe has 
largely borrowed, in the introductory lecture of his second 
edition. This “ Paradise of Childhood” costs $ 3.00. 

“The Moral Culture of Infancy, and Kindergarten Guide,” 
of Mrs. Mann and Miss Peabody, whose second revised edi- 
tion, Schermerhorn, 14 Bond Street, New York, publishes, 
contains the plays and original music of Froebel’s Hamburg 
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Kindergartens, with English words, and has been of much 
practical use in American homes, as well as Kindergartens. 
It costs $1.25. Mr. Steiger has also published Dr. Adolph 
Doual’s “ Kindergarten,” for $1.00, which has many addi- 
tional plays, set to music by him, and to words, both German 
and English. 

But I am obliged to take exception to this book, which has 
an introduction proposing a plan of public Kindergartens, 
which much deteriorates Froebel’s system, because, in order 
to accommodate large numbers, rote lessons are introduced, 
precisely opposite to Froebel’s idea, who would have little 
children under seven years old, developed from within, rather 
than peremptorily instructed. I wish Dr. Doual could have 
respected the peculiarity of Froebel’s infant Kindergarten, 
and not mingled it with later stages of education, as he has 
done, for instance, in his plan of teaching drawing, given in 
the Appendix, which is not Froebel’s, though it has its value 


for older pupils. 


To have the perfection of Froebel’s Kindergarten, not 
more than a dozen, or at most twenty, children should be 
put under one teacher, and the conversational method of 
development should be exclusively used, until they are seven 
years of age. This will be found the true economy of time 
and means, in the end. 

The most perfect practical guide is a French one, published 
in Bruxelles, by F. Claassen, 88 Rue de Madelaine. It is 
called “Le Jardin des Enfans.” It purports to be by Jacobs, 
and has for preface an essay by the Baroness, who probably 
superintended the whole work. It has the most complete 
directions for all the occupations, and the largest number of 
plates, with the songs in French that direct the movement 
plays, set to music. There is a great advantage in having 
the children learn to sing the directing songs in French and 


in German, as well as in English. 


A translation of the Baroness Marenholtz’s “Mission of 
Women,” (which she conceives to be Kindergartening,) was 
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made into English. by the Countess of Wickerode, and 
published by Darton, High Holborn, London, some years 
since, but is probably out of print now. Another work, a 
translation of which is being prepared for the press, is the 
Baroness Marenholtz’s “Education by Labour.” This con- 
tains the substance of the Lectures which she delivered, in a 
rather private way, to select audiences in Paris, in 1859. In 
the Appendix of it are letters written to her at the time by 
distinguished men, and the newspaper notices of the first at- 
tempts to introduce Kindergarten to France and Belgium, of 
which we now append one or two, and shall in future num- 
bers give more of them. 

La Vie Humaine, November, 1856 (journal of the Free- 
masons in Paris), heads the first of a series of articles on 
Froebel’s method, introduced by Baroness Marenholtz, 
thus: 


* Triumph of Harmonious Education. — An unexpected progress! 
Learned Germany sends us in full detail, the practical realization 


of a harmonious education, to which we have so long directed our ' 


attention. In Germany the conditions for a full development of the 
human being have long been a subject of thought; and it has been 
found that we must begin from the cradle, if we want to educate 
human beings, who must think and act according to the laws of 
universal development. The German Froebel, a deep thinker and 
naturalist, has discovered the method indicated by nature herself. 
France will be indebted to the Baroness Marenholtz for the intro- 
duction of this method. The Minister of Public Instruction ordered 
a committee to investigate the method, the report of which was 
very favorable, and several infant schools begin to adopt it.” [An 
extract follows from a book of Baroness Marenholtz, ‘‘The Edu- 
cational Mission of Women;” and, in conclusion, the article goes 
on to say]: ‘‘ Eagerly as we have searched in France for the solu- 
tion of the great problem of Education, and many as have been the 
new ideas on the subject, and much light as eminent men have shed 
on it, the means of a complete solution, as Froebel’s method offers 
it, have not been found. May they find full appreciation with us, 
and may Froebel’s pupil and successor not have worked in vain 
amongst us. ; 
(Signed), ‘‘RICHE GARDON.” 
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Journal de Bruxelles (Orthodox Catholic), April 19, 1859: 


‘“‘The Kindergartens, created by Friedrich Froebel have been 
introduced lately in France. They had the misfortune to be made 
a subject of comment by pupils of Fourier, who thought to find in 
them merely the theory of ‘attractive work,’— a theory that wants 
childhood to walk on roses, to gambol in clear sunshine, and claims 
to educate nothing but prodigies. If an idea is proposed that 
promises to change human nature, and awakens unbounded confi- 
dence on the one hand, it is apt to awaken a deep distrust on the 
other. A system of education which means to place, instead of se- 
rious work and moral duties, an ideal harmony, and a levelling and 
smoothing of all existing contrasts and conflicts in human nature, 
we would at the outset protest against, as we should to the explod- 
ed theories of Rousseau’s Emil. Having made these reservations, 
we must confess that Froebel recognizes the maxims of Fenelon, 
and has studied the nature of the child with deep penetration, and 
shapes its development accordingly. He leads the childish forces, 
by play, to a useful aim, without suppressing them, and gives order 
to individual activity, without violating individuality. The play of 
childhood becomes agreeable work, which serves for the physical 
and mental development. . . . . Froebel satisfies, therefore, 
the demands of childish development, first, by bodily exercises in 
gymnastic plays, which develop the limbs; second, the demand for 
activity, by exercises which develop the five senses, and make the 
hands skilful; third, the craving to produce, or create, by little 
works which awaken the love for art and industry; fourth, the 
craving for knowledge, by inciting them to observation, investiga- 
tion, and comparison; fifth, the desire of the child to plant, to work, 
and to fulfil little duties, which make order a habit; sixth, the love 
for music, by songs and plays, which develop voice and ear; sev- 
enth, the desire for social intercourse, by association with other 
children, from which proceed moral obligations; eighth, the most 
interior craving of the soul, to find the cause of things — God.” 


La Science des Méres, a monthly for harmonious devel- 
ment, says, in one of the articles: 


‘“‘The education for the community in the Kindergarten must be 
regarded as one of the most needed of the present time. The edu- 
cation in the family will not, however, be crowded out by it. On 
the contrary, it is aided by it; for it makes the physical and moral 
education of early childhood more complete. Froebel’s method fur- 
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nishes the most efficient means to prepare for all branches of indus- 
try, agriculture, and art; and gives, with this, all that the mind of 
the child needs fur its earliest nutriment. The Kindergartens are 
a realization of the theories of ‘ Educational Colonies,’ for which the 
means hitherto were wanting.” 


Professor Raoux, in Switzerland, has written extensively 
on Froebel’s method; but, as his works are published, only 
one sentence, from one of his letters to the Baroness Maren- 
holtz, may find here a place: 


“T hold Froebel’s method to be one of the most important discov- 
eries of our time, and the only adequate means to make the educa- 
tion of the masses possible. There should be nothing deemed more 
important than to bring these new means of culture into use, that 
the present young generation may not be ruined, body and soul, as 
is the case now, whereby innumerable human energies are lost to 
society.” 


The Journal of the Department of Education in France, 
DP ami de 0 Enfance, No.7, prints the following report of 
Monsieur Pillet, Chef de Division, in behalf of the Comite 
Centrale, that had to report on the practical experiment of 
introducing Froebel’s system of education. [Extract from 
the report submitted to the Minister of the Interior]: 


“The committee has taken cognizance of the endeavors of Bar- 
oness Marenholtz to introduce Froebel’s system of education in 
France. Monsieur le Ministre cheerfully gave permission to intro- 
duce it experimentally into the institution, Rue des Ursulines, No. 
10, after it had previously been introduced into several private estab- 
lishments. Under the guidance of the Baroness, the children have 
been instructed by a young teacher in the plays and occupations, 
under the supervision of the committee appointed. This experiment 
has led to the most happy results. The committee has become con- 
vinced that Froebel’s method has the double advantage, firstly, of 
occupying the children, in developing their skill and intellect at the 
same time, and secondly, of counteracting the tendency of children 
to destruction, by developing construction and invention by their 
occupations.” [Here follows a description of the occupations. ] 


Further on it says: 
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“It is worth while to mention the many songs which accompany 
the plays, and prevent the often so disagreeably-loud screaming and 
yelling of children, and awakening the love of music; also the cul- 
tivation of little plots of ground, which is very advantageous, awak- 
ening love for nature, and preparing for agricultural pursuits. For 
this purpose a piece of ground is needed, which it may not be possi- 
ble to procure at all the infant schools. Flower-pots will, in some 
measure, supply this deficiency. It is certain that idleness is pre- 
vented by Froebel’s occupations, and the powers of childhood have 
useful exercise. It has been observed that the manners and morals 
of the children who attended the school in Rue des Ursulines have 
very much improved, even of those who had before given trouble to 
the police. .A result of three months. The love for order and clean- 
liness has been awakened; and, it is to be hoped, that by the estab- 
ment of Kindergartens and youth gardens, a better future is in store 
for the working classes; and that this new method of educating the 
human race will everywhere find acceptance. 

‘“*The Commission advises that the Minister of Public Instruction 
shall cause that the ‘ occupations’ of Froebel be introduced into the 
infant schools, so that love for work and activity, the skill of the 
hand, the training of the eye, physical strength, and, in short, uni- 
versal preparation for industry and instruction of the children of the 
working classes may be gained.” 

The minister has acted upon this suggestion cheerfully, and 
a piece of land, adjoining this institution, has been bought fora 
garden. 


The Journal des Debats, in a long article, speaking of “the 
opening” of this institution, concludes as follows: 


‘“‘ The institution is opened to children of all creeds. There were 
present at its inauguration a Roman Catholic priest, a rabbi, and a 
Protestant minister. The latter, Mr. Coquerel, in an eloquent ad- 
dress, said: ‘If anywhere intolerance is odious, in the education 
of children it is most odious. The different religious creeds in this 
institution, on the basis of humanity, will teach its pupils early in 
life that the love of God shall not serve to separate, but to unite 
men; and that the God of the Catholics, of the Protestants, and of 
the Jews, is essentially the same God.’” 
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The HRursery Department. 


BY EMMA C. WHIPPLE. 


I nopr the ‘Trotty Book,’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
is familiar to your readers. ‘Trotty,’ himself, is known every- 
where, thanks to the love and wisdom which doeth all things 
well, and everywhere may be described in the terms used by 
his biographer, Miss Phelps : 

“Grandmother says that he is a little pink daisy; his bro- 
ther Max pronounces him a humbug; Lill insists that he is a 
monkey; and his mother will have it that he is a dewdrop; 
Biddy inclines to the belief that he is a blessing; Patrick de- 
nominates him the plague of his life; while Cousin Ginevra, 
who has been to boarding school, and wears long curls, has 
several times informed me that he is such a little darling. 
At any rate, whatever he is, he had seen the May flowers 
grow pink, and the tassels of silk hang from the rustling corn, 
and the blood-red maple leaves fall, and the snow-flakes melt 
on his pretty pink hand three times.” 

It is a great temptation to continue quoting from this life- 
like description of a bright child whose free, happy life has 
been as little spoiled as possible with unnecessary restric- 
tions, and whose self-activity had, even at that early age, led 
him into numberless catastrophies, which came very near be- 
ing tragedies. I am confident no surer cure for the dyspep- 
sia exists than the reading of the ‘Trotty Book. I have 
both taken and administered this prescription, and say to 
your readers, try it. But I wish to make a use of ‘Trotty, 
which his biographer never had in view. ‘Trotty,’ the irre- 
pressible, in his first four years, has quite put his mother to 
her wits’ end to know how to manage him. She begins to 
fear he will be a dunce, and attempts to teach him to spell, 
by means of blocks with letters on them. The history of her 
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attempts in that line will find many a parallel, and her deci- 
sion to send him, as a last resort, to Miss Pumpkin’s school, 
is the history of thousands of mothers, who have felt that 
they were not equal to the task of finding a healthy, happy, 
rollicking four-year-old any occupation which was not likely 
to end in mischief, and have sent the little ones to school as 
the only safe place. Miss Pumpkin’s school is quite as unob- 
jectionable as the larger number of schools for very young 
children, but all that Trotty gets out of his first day’s expe- 
rience may be explained by the closing dialogue, on the dis- 
covery of some of the pieces of mischief which have been 
‘perpetrated by poor Trotty during his first morning at school. 
Miss Pumpkin says, gravely : 

“You have made me a great deal of trouble, this morning. 
You must learn that little boys cannot play in school; you 
may take your little rocking chair and go and sit alone, over 
there by the door, till I call you.” 

We do not wonder that the next thing which happens is, 
that Miss Pumpkin finds the little rocking-chair empty, that 
Trotty is flying homeward, and in reply to his grandmother's 

‘surprised exclamation, “Why, Trotty, school can’t be out 
yet, you have not been gone an hour!” that Trotty should 
have come to the conclusion which he proceeded to express 
thus: 5, 

“Oh, I don’t know’sI care if I haven’t. I don’t like go- 

ing to school,” ending his enumeration of reasons for such 

conclusions by, “I guess I b’lieve I’d rather grow up a 

dunce.” 

Dear little Trotty! your experience has been that of le- 
gions of Trottys, but if it had chanced to be a Kindergarten 
to which your baby-steps were turned on that eventful morn- 
ing, how differently the record of your biographer would 
read. If the teacher of our imagined Kindergarten should, 
in a good degree, have resembled the ideal of the beloved 
Froebel, whose name I hope, some day, little children shall 
be taught to lisp with blessings, how different would have 
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been your report to the grandmother who so tenderly sym- 
pathized in all your joys and sorrows. You would have told 
her of the teacher’s loving greeting; of the sweet little hymn 
the children sang — 


‘‘ From the far blue heaven, 

Where the angels dwell, 
God looks down on children 
Whom he loves so well; ” 


then of the pretty flowers: of the little pot she gave to you 
for your own, to plant some seeds in; of the slate, ruled in 


squares, on which she showed you how to make lines from’ 


“up to down;” of the “folding lesson,” which was, perhaps, 
the order of the day, and you would have rummaged your 
pockets for the “salt-cellar” you had made, all for dear 
grandmamma, only, perhaps, the kind teacher helped you 
fold it a little better than your small and unaccustomed fin- 
gers could at once do; or, perhaps, it was a building lesson, 
and you will wisely descant on cubes, and their edges and 
corners and surfaces, until your acquirements, in one short 
morning, would have made grandmamma aud mamma look 
at each other with such admiring glances that it may be well 
for you, dear little man, that you did not take note of them 
in your eagerness to tell of the plays with the soft little balls, 
and how they played ‘pigeon-house,’ too, and you were a 
pigeon. But Trotty, darling, it is useless for us to try to ex- 
plain to grandmamma and mamma all that you would have 
had to tell. J.ittle Johnny’s grandmamma has been many, 
many times to a Kindergarten, and we will let her tell what 
she thinks about Kindergartens for Trottys. I hope you will 
ask all the mammas and grandmammas you know to read 
her “Thoughts on Kindergartens.” She had them published 
in the Herald of Health, a few months ago, but is anxious, 
for the sake of the little ones everywhere, that the beau- 
tiful Kindergarten may speedily take the place of Miss Pump- 
kin’s school. 
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MOTHER’S SONG OF MERE DELIGHT IN HER BABE. 
FROM FROEBEL’S “MUTTER-UND KOSE LIEDER.” 


Who can the mother’s bliss express 
When playing with her infant boy ? 
Beaming with love, each fond caress, 
Thrills her and him with heavenly joy! 
The love more tender grows, and all foreseeing, 
She cares for naught beside her child’s well-being! 


My baby! my baby, come whisper to me, 

What is it so dear and enchanting in thee? 

Why is it that dancing and tossing my boy 

Each instant discovers an ever-new joy? 

Crowned with the dews of the sweet morning hours 

Thy fair head is like to the fresh-budding flowers ; 

Unsoiled and sinless shines out thy young brow 

As stainless and pure as the new-fallen snow; 

Thou art filling my heart with a joy rich and rare 

As the blossom sheds perfume abroad on the air. 
Mother’s joy! oh, deepest bliss, 
Awakening at her infant’s kiss. 

Thy cheeks soft as velvet, so healthy and rosy, 

Are tinged with the glow of a midsummer posy; 

As shines the bright sun from the deep azure skies, 

So thy sunshiny spirit beams out of thine eyes; 

Those innocent smiles that are flashing on me 


Gild with gold the firm chain that has bound me to thee! 


Ah! truly my child, from the hour of thy birth, 
Thou wert less like a child than an angel on earth! 
Already I see a foundation of strength, 

That shall conquer thy heaviest trials at length. 
Contained in the feeble, the germ of the strong, 

I can trace even now, in the form frail and young; 
In feebleness sown thy future I see, 

Which gladdens my heart now so tender for thee. 
On my life has risen at midnoon a new morn, 

I’m purer and better since my darling was born; 
To tend thee —to cherish my glorious boy, 

Tis peace, tis delight, ’tis holiest joy! 
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LETTERS FROM A FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY. 


Dear Aunt Lizzim,—Baby is two months’ old to-day, 
and Cousin Gretchen and I go into mamma’s chamber every 
afternoon, after dianer, to play with her, just waked up from 
her nap; and Cousin Gretchen tells mamma what Froebel 
taught the mammas in Hamburg about playing with the 
baby. Wasn’t it funny? But it was true that this good 
old man, who was invited to go to Hamburg, about tw 
years before he died, to teach the people there how to liv 
according to his motto, “Let us live for our children,” open- 
ed, in his own house, a Kindergarten and a school for 
teachers of it, and a nursery and a school to teach nurses / 
And he had a whole row of little cribs; and the mammas 
carried their babes and their nurses to his house, and he 
taught the nurses how to play with the babies, so as to 
amuse them, but not tire them or do them other harm. Now 
we are not going to have any nurse for our baby, but mamma 
and I are to take care of her; and Cousin Gretchen says 
every girl ought to know how to dothis. For children very 
often do life-long injury to their little brothers and sisters, 
without knowing it, because they treat them as they do their 
pet kittens and birds—just as if babies did not have minds 
and souls from the very first ! 

Cousin Gretchen says a baby is a little angel, who has 
come from looking on the face of the Father in heaven; and 
we ought to try and make everything on earth look to it, as 
much like the heavenly Father’s face as possible. She says 
she thinks the reason the little things always smile so intelli- 
gently, when we smile at them, is because the love which 
shines out of our eyes does really look like the heavenly 
Father’s face! Is not that a beautiful idea? I think it is 
very good of God to send us these dear little angels all the 
time for us to love; and that He puts it into our thoughts to 
be angels to them! Perhaps baby thinks mamma is God! 
Mamma says she shall try that the mistake, if she does make 
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it, shall do her no harm, and by-and-by, when she is older, 
she shall tell her how God gave her to mamma, and gave 
mamma to baby, and I think she certainly will love God all 
the quicker, if she thinks He is like mamma! 

For a good while, baby was taken up in eating and sleep- 
ing; and when she began to look about, she seemed to see 
nothing, only when a light came her eyes would follow that; 
mamma said she thought almost everything looked alike 
to her, for she could not distinguish things yet. But a light 
is so different from anything else, that she could not help | 
distinguishing that, and she liked to see one particular thing. 
Still, mamma would not let her look long at it; for, she said 
staring at a bright point had a bad effect, and would stupefy 
the mind, as well as hurt her eyes. For a good while, 
baby could not take hold of anything; but mamma would 
put my little finger on her palm, and then she would shut 
her hand on it, and seemed to like to; and would pull my 
finger up to her lips. Mamma said she did not want to eat 
it, for she had just had her fill of milk, but she wanted to 
know what it was; and now, at her lips, touch was the most 
sensitive. It was very funny to see her play with her own 
fingers; and she would take hold of her toes and pull them 
up towards her mouth, as if she wanted to eat them! Mam- 
ma said these were her first playthings, and she would learn 
ever so much common sense by playing with her fingers and 
toes. 

Cousin Gretchen has a German book, full of pictures and 
songs, that Froebel made, and in it are a great many plays 
with the hands and feet; and already mamma and I have 
begun to learn them. The plays are of the same kind as 
‘ Pat-a-cake,’ and ‘This little pig goes to market, this little 
pig stays at home,’ which mamma says are baby’s first lessons 
on objects. The first objects to be learned about are the 
parts of the body. The plays are gymnastics of the hands, 
and gymnastics of the legs, and baby learns the use of these 
limbs. 
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Mamma says the body is the baby’s first house. It is the 
first mansion of the Father’s house, which the soul is to live 
in. As soon as it gets a little acquainted with that, it will 
go into the next mansion, and that is this beautiful world; 
and by-and-by it will go into the mansion which Jesus said 
he was going to prepare for those who live here, keeping 
his commandments. 

Your affectionate neice, Fanny. 


Kindergarten Butelligence. 


WE have, at last, received from Germany the letter we 
expected, upon the convention at Nérdhausen, called to ef- 
fect a union of the Froebel-Verein. But it is a disappoint- 
ment. The Baroness Marenholtz was not there; probably 
because she had little desire to unite with some persons who 
were there, “who make it the main thing to extirpate from 
Froebel’s system religion, which alone gives it vitality, and 
enables the Divine breath to flow into His creation. They 
would educate skilful, clever little animals. But they will 
not prevail. The Baroness, and all that stand by her, will 
fight this atheistic tendency as long as they have breath.” 

Our correspondent adds: 

‘“‘T liked Dr. Kohler, of Saxe Gotha, best of all the assembly. 
What he says is reasonable. He has something very benevolent 
about him, and has lately had great success in getting a hearing in 
Russia.” 

We would be glad if all persons who keep Kindergarten 
in the United States according to the truth as it is in Froe- 
bel, would write to us and report of their successes, with all 
the circumstances of their Kindergartens. We would like 
to be able, at least quarterly, to make a report of the actual 
progress made in realization of this reform. Another year, 
when we hope our subscription list will give a large diffusion 
to our little periodical, it may be found profitable to adver- 
tise in our pages, and this may enable us to enlarge our 
borders. 
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